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ON THE PECUNIARY REMUNERATION 


MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL. 


OF THE 

When Jesus Christ sent forth his seventy disci- 
ples to heal diseases, and to proclaim the approach 
of the kingdom of heaven, he forbade them to pro- 
vide any stores for their journey. They were to 
place their confidence in the providential care 
of their Heavenly Father; and, in the houses 
which they might visit, they were freely to avail | 
themselves of the hospitality of their friends, for 
the supply of their bodily wants. ‘“ Into what- 
soever house ye enter,” said he to them, “ first 
say, Peace be to this house: and if the Son of 
peace be there, your peace shall rest upon it: if 
not, it shall turn to you again. And in the same 
house remain, eating and drinking such things 
they give ; for the laborer is worthy of his 


' 


as 
h ire.” 
ing his Corinthian converts, among whom he had 
been laboring in the Gospel of Christ, asserts the 
claim upon them, which, when so engaged, he 
clearly possessed, for such a provision of * carnal 
things”’ as his necessities might — “ Have 
we not power,” says he, to drink ? 


“a 


to eat anc 


or I only and Barnabas, . ave we not 


r wer to forbear working? Who goeth a warfare 
at any time at his own charges? Who planteth 
a vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit thereof? 
or who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the 
milk of the flock? Say I these things as a man? 
or saith not the law the same also? For it is writ- 
ten in the law of Moses, 
the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn. 
Doth God take care for oxen? o1 saith he it alto- 
gether for our sakes? For our sakes, no doubt, 





| tion ; 


So also the ap»stle Paul, when address- 


} 
Thou "hel not muzzle | 


this is written, that he that ploweth should plow 
in hope; and that he that thresheth in hope 
should. be partaker of his hope.. If we have 
sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great thing 
if we shall reap your carnal things? . Do 
ye not know that ‘they which minister about holy 
things live of the things of the temple? and 
they which wait at the altar are partakers with 
the altar? Even so hath the Lord ordained 
that they which preach the Gospel should live of 
the Gospel.” 

The provision of the Mosaic law which is here 
cited—when regarded in its highest sense, as ap- 
plying to the laborers i in the cause of righteous- 
ness—appears to express, in a manner at once 
full and simple, the principle on which the 
Apostle asserts his right to a provision for his 
natural wants. ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
that treadeth out the corn ;” or, in other words, 
While the ox is treading out the corn, thou shalt 
zle him. When the seventy disciples of 
Jesus forsook, for a time, all their secular em- 
ployments; when they went forth, in the name 


not muz 


| of their Lord, to heal the sick, and to preach 


righteousness; when they were engaged i in trav- 
elling from place to place, in order to publish 
to their countrymen the glad tidings of salva- 
it is plain that their whole time was oc- 
cupied in their religious services ; and, deprived, 
as they were, during such services, of the op- 
portunity for earning their own bread, it was 
right that they should cast themselves, without 
reserve, on the kindness of their frienda. It 
would have been improper in the visitors to de- 


cline such assistance, and shameful in the 
visited to withhold it. Very similar were the 
’ circumstances of the apostle Paul, who had 


sacrificed his original pursuits, ol knew no 
settled or permanent home; but moved about 
from place to place, according to the will of his 
Lord, in order to diffuse, among his fellow-men, 
the truths of Christianity. Since he was con- 
, 8tantly engaged in these missionary efforts, and 
devoted his time and talents exclusively to the 
work, he possessed an undeniable moral claim on 
those in whose behalf he labored, for the supply 
of his outward necessities. 
The same rule, respecting the maintenance of 
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the ministers of the Gospel, is admitted in the 
Society of Friends. Occasions frequently occur, 

when our ministers, as they apprehend, are sent 

forth from their homes by their divine Master. 

Constrained by the gentle influences of his love 

in their hearts, they visit the churches which are 

scattered abroad; and for a time devote them- 

selves, without intermission, to the exercise of 
their ministerial functions. During the progress 

and continuance of such undertakings, they can- 

not be expected to provide for themselves; and 

it is, therefore, a practice generally prevailing in 

the Society, to pay the expenses of their jour- 

neys, and maintain them during the course of 
their labors. Like the seventy disciples, to whom 

we have already alluded, they eat and drink at 

the houses which they visit ; and if they be found 

true evangelists, it is universally acknowledged 

by their brethren, and not only acknowledged 

but felt—“that the laborer is worthy of his 

hire ;” or, as the sentiment is expressed in the 

Gospel of Matthew, that “ the workman is worthy 

of his meat.” 

Although, however, Paul upholds the general 
rule, that the ox, when actually treading out the 
corn, is not to be muzzled, he was evidently very 
jealous of its being in any degree misapplied, or 
extended beyond its true bearing. Deprived as 
he was of any permanent home, and singularly 
devoted, both in mind and time, to the duties of 
an apostle, he might very reasonably have de- 
pended solely upon the churches for his food 
and raiment; but no sooner did he take up his 
residence in any place for a considerable length 
of time, than he began to apply himself to some 
manual labor, in order that he might earn his 
own bread, avoid being burthensome to his 
friends, and throw no impediment in the way of 
the Gospel. “If others be partakers of this 
power over you,” says the apostle to the same 
Corinthians, “are not we rather? Neverthe- 
less, we have not used this power; but suffer all 
things, lest we should hinder the Gospel of Christ. 

. . What is my reward, then? Verily that, 
when I preach the Gospel, I may make the 
Gospel of Christ without charge, that J abuse 
not my power in the Gospel.” As the apostle 
declined receiving a maintenance from his friends 
at Corinth, so he observed the same line of con- 
duct at Ephesus; where, indeed, he not only 
supported himself, but contributed to the support 
of others. Diligent as he was, during his abode 
in that city, in the exercise of his ministry— 
“teaching publicly from house to house,” and 
warning “every onenightand day with tears” —he 
was, nevertheless, enabled to address the Ephe- 
sian elders in the following terms: “I have 
cuveted no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel ; yea, 
ye yourselves know that these hands have minis- 
tered unto my necessities, and fo them that were 
with me.” And, after thus adverting to his own 
conduct, he proceeded to enjoin a similar course 

upon those whom he was addressing: “I have 


showed you all things, how that so /aboring ye 
ought to support the weak, and to remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

On the whole, therefore, while the general 
rule is to be admitted, that the preacher of the 
Gospel, during the periods when his time is ex- 
clusively devoted to his ministerial functions, 
may properly derive his sustenance from those 
among whom he is thus engaged; it is quite 
evident that, according to the mind of the apos- 
tle Paul, any application of this rule, beyond its 
true limits, is inconsistent with the purity of the 
divine law, and injurious to the cause of Chris- 
tianity. 

Now, it is the opinion of Friends, that the 

limits of the rule are transgressed, and the rule 
itself dangerously perverted, in the practice, so 
usual among Christians, of hiring the ministers 
of the Gospel. Here, I must beg my reader to 
understand that, in using the word “ hiring,” it 
is wholly foreign from my intention to express any 
thing in the least degree offensive to Christian 
ministers of any denomination. That a con- 
siderable proportion of these persons are truly the 
servants of the Lord Jesus—that many of them 
undertake the oversight of the flock “not for 
filthy lucre, but of a ready mind,” and are in- 
comparably more intent upon the winning of 
souls than upon their own temporal advantage— 
I both know and am happy to acknowledge. But 
we are here discussing a general principle; and 
I use the word in question, simply because it is 
the only one which can properly express my 
meaning It is, then, clearly the practice of 
many Christian societies, to hire their ministers ; 
that is to say, to engage their services in con- 
sideration of pecuniary salaries. As a gentleman 
agrees with his servant, and a merchant with his 
clerk, to pay them particular sums of money, on 
condition of the performance of particular de- 
scriptions of work ; so are Christians accustomed 
to agree with the preachers of the Gospel, to re- 
munerate them with such and such salaries, on 
condition of their preaching: and instances 
sometimes occur, in which the amount of the 
salary given is regulated, very precisely, by the 
frequency of the ministry required. Whether 
this agreement actually takes place between the 
minister and his flock, as among mrny dissenting 
bodies, or whether the contract between the two 
parties is permanently fixed by the law of the 
land, as in the Anglican eee principle 
which the system necessarily and universally in- 
volves, is still the same—namely, that certain 
work is to be performed, and pecuniary wages 
given for its performance. 

According to our apprehension, this hiring of 
preachers degrades the character, and corrupts 
the practical operation, of the ministry of the 
Gospel. It is evident that such a system is closely 

connected with the notion, that the preacher may 
exercise his high functions on the authority, and 
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according to the pleasure, of man ; and, in prac- 
tice, it obviously tends, in a very injurious man- 
ner, to confirm and establish that notion. Were 
it true that the ministry of the Gospel is proper- 
ly the work of man, requiring no other sanction 
than Ais appointment, and no other forces than 
his exertions, no objection whatever could be 
made to such a method of proceeding. In that 
case, it would arise out of those fundamental 
laws of justice, which ought ever to regulate 
transactions between man and man. But, no 
sooner is the opposite principle allowed—no 
sooner is it admitted that the ministry of the 
Gospel is the work of the Lord; that it can be 
rightly exercised only in virtue of his appoint- 
ment, and only through the effusions of his 
Spirit; and that man has no power to command, 
and no authority to restrain, the influence which 
leads into such a service—no sooner are these 
things understood and allowed, than the compact 
which binds the minister to preach, on the con- 
dition that his hearers shall pay him for his 
preaching, assumes the character of absolute in- 
consistency with the spirituality of the Christian 
religion. ‘“ Though I preach the Gospel,” says 
the apostle Paul, “I have nothing to glory of: 
for necessity is laid upon me, yea, wo is unto me 
if I preach not the Gospel! For if I do this 
thing willingly, I have a reward; but, if against 
my will, a dispensation of the Gospel is com- 
mitted unto me.’’ 

These observations will enable the reader to 
form a just view of the reasons which actuate the 
Society of Friends, when, on the one hand, they 
accede to the doctrine that the ox, when treading 
out the corn, is not to be muzzled ; and when, on 
the other hand, they totally abstain from engag- 
ing their ministers on pecuniary stipends, and 
from otherwise paying them for the exercise of 
their gift. Such pecuniary provisions would, 
indeed, be in total dissonance with our sentiment, 
that no ministry ought to be allowed, in con- 
nexion with divine worship, but such as springs 
from the appointment of the Lord, and is exer- 
cised under the immediate influence of his Holy 
Spirit. It has never been heard of, in the whole 
annals of sacred his'ory, that prophecy has been 
purchased or the frue prophets hired: and we 
apprehend that, whether the immediate gifts of 
the Spirit operate in a higher or lower degree, 
they are still in their nature absolutely free. No 
man can exercise them in pursuance of an agree- 
ment with his fellow-creatures. They are delayed, 
withheld, withdrawn, or poured forth, according 
to the good pleasure of him who searches the 
reins and the heart, and who only knows the 
need of his own church. Those who preach un- 
der such an influence, do not preach because 
their congregation requires it of them; but be- 


that Spirit. Our ministers cannot say to us, 
“ Pay us, and we will preach ;” for a wo is upon 
them, if they preach not the Gospel; and the 
same injunction is laid upon them as upon the 
servants of God in ancient times—“ Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” There is not one 
of them, who is truly called into the work, who 
would dare to receive from the hands of men a 
payment for his labors, lest he should thereby 
sin against God, who requires of him a willing 
sacrifice, and should for ever prevent the effusion 
of that heavenly oil, by which he has been 
anointed ; nor would his brethren dare to pro- 
pose such a payment éo him, lest a curse should 
come upon them—the curse of spiritual darkness 
and desertion—for presuming that the free gifts 
of God might be purchased for money. In ad- 
dressing our ministers, we would use the words 
of the apostle Peter: ‘“ As every man hath re- 
ceived the gift, even so minister the same one to 
another, as good stewards of the manifold grace 
of God. If any man speak, let him speak as the 
oracle of God; if any man minister, let him do 
it as of the ability which God giveth; that God 
in all things may be glorified through Jesus 
Christ, to whom be praise and dominion for ever 
and ever;” and we would add, Cust all your care 
upon the Lord; for he careth for you. 

In point of fact, experience has furnished the 
Society of Friends with ample evidence that the 
Great Head of the church, who calls his own 
servants into the work of the Gospel, and who 
thus gently constrains them, in behalf of others, 
as well as on their own account, to “ seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness,” adds 
unto them all things needful for their temporal 
maintenance. When they are travelling from 
place to place, and when their whole time is 
thus devoted to the work of the Gospel, the 
necessary supply of their outward wants is not 
withheld from them : and when they are at home, 
they avail themselves, like other persons, of their 
own industry, and of the openings of a benevo- 
lent providence, in procuring, for themselves and 
for their families, an honest and respectable 
livelihood. 

Such being the sentiments of Friends respect- 
ing the direct spirituality and perfect freedom 
of the ministry of the Gospel, it evidently be- 
comes their duty, in a plain and consistent 
manner, to uphold those sentiments in their 
practice. Not only, therefore, do they refuse to 
pay or hire their own ministers, but they also 
decline making any contributions to the paying 
or hiring of ministers of other denominations. 
Did they act otherwise, they might justly be 
deemed unfaithful to the light bestowed upon 
them, and they would, in fact, be subverting 
with one hand the edifice which they are pro- 


cause their hearts are filled with the love of| fessing to erect with the other—Gurney’s Ob- 
Christ, and because they are sent forth and im-| servations. 


pelled by the Spirit of the Lord, and can find no RM agar we 
rest for their consciences, but in obedience to] Wisdom is better than rubies. 
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AFFECTIONATE COUNSEL TO YOUNG PERSONS. | from above,” “I proceeded and came forth from 
By Wm Grover. the Father;” who, at one moment, holdsout the 

In looking towards the young men in our re- | ™0st evcouraging words, saying, “ Come unto me, 
ligious Society, and esteeming them a precious, all ye that labor and are heavy laden,” and then 
and very interesting part of the body, I consider | #g@!D, “ No man can come unto me, unless the 
their preservation in the midst of the dangers of | Father which hath sent me draw him ;”—what a 
the world, a most worthy object of attention. I contradiction ! How obscure and dark these 
believe some of them, from circumstances which sayings ! We cannot understand what he say- 
occur, are led, at an early age, into temptations eth ! If he be the Messiah whom we expect, why 
and deviations, that eventually tend to their does he not tell us plainly ? ; 
perplexity and distress ; and that they, in many What was the great Teacher's reply to these 
instances, lose a state of comparative innocence, skeptical difficulties and doubts of his hearers f 
before they are rightly aware of the value of|‘‘‘ He that doeth his (God’s) will, shall know of 
themselves, and how much the sweetness and|the doctrine.’ What I teach is plain enough 
true enjoyment of life are increased by humbly | t one who is an obedient and loving child of 
walking in the fear of God ;—not in slavish,|God. This difficulty which you have in compre- 
but filial fear; for He is our gracious Father, | hending my teaching, is in part a judicial blind- 
and the Fountain of all blessing. ness, sent upon you because of i hardness of 

I am inclined, in affectionate desire that they | heart and your disobedience to God’s will. In 
may not forfeit the substance of comfort, through order to your understanding these and other mys- 
a pursuit of the shadow, to recommend the fol- | teries of the gospel, what is wanted is not any 
lowing short hints, viz: plainer declaration of these doctrines, or any pro- 

I believe it is good for young men, to make a| founder study, but a better practice of what you 
point of devoting a small portion of time every do know, a holier life. Do God's will and you 
day, to read a little in the Holy Scriptures, and | Shall know more of his word. The best way to 
to endeavor to yield their minds, in sincerity, have all these doubts and difficulties cleared up, 
into a short calm and quiet. . For peradventure | 18 © go to work and live up to the light which 
in divine loving-kindness, something may be| YoU have, and you shall have more light. Work, 
youchsafed and communicated in these short sea-| and you shall know.” ; 
sons of mental recolle ction, which will, in degree, How significant was this answer! How full 
nourish and cherish the Divine Life in the soul, | Of practical wisdom, not to the Jews of that day 
so that the love of God will be felt to prevail a merely, but to all men through all time, not on 
little ; and as this love is entertained, and found religious subjects merely, but on all subjects of 
to increase, the love of the world and the anxious | human inquiry. Clear knowledge goes hand in 
desire after its enjoyments will lessen, and the hand with obedient action. Mere bookmen, in- 
mind be prepared to take its chief delight in tellectual dreamers, who shut themselves up in 
something spiritual and heavenly. This experi- the seclusion of the closet, and undertake by pure 
ence will prove a permanent treasure. reason to penetrate the mysteries of knowledge, 
are always in the fog. It is only when they come 
out into the clear sunlight of actual life, and mix 
themselves up with affairs, and bring their spec- 
ulations into contact with hard realities, that the 
fog and mist are fully swept away, and they reach 
some certainty of knowledge. Compare the 
hair-spun refinements of the monastic schoolmen, 
speculating on entity and quiddity, with the 
sturdy, abiding sense of Bacon, the man ol 
affairs, or of Jonathan Edwards, the revival! 
preacher, and you will understand that even in 
metaphysics and philosophy, mingling with affairs 
is a safe and wholesome corrective to the crudi- 
ties of the closet. There is something in the 
sober realities of the work-day world, that dissi- 
pates the distempers of the brain. ‘The dreams 
of the fancy are made to jostle rudely, but not 
unkindly, with hard, inexorable facts, and so 
the bookman becomes wiser. Even to him, we 
may conceive the Saviour saying, “ Work, if you 
would know.” 

We knew a gentleman, a schemer in educa- 
tion, who had never taught, but had read much 
and speculated much on the subject, and had 
many fine theories of the art of teaching. Lis 


















a 
DOING AND KNOWING. 


The answer of our Saviour to the Jews, when 
they demanded of him greater evidence of the 
truth of his doctrine, is significant. They mar- 
velled that one who appeared to be an unlettered 
mechanic, should set himself up for a public teach- 
er of religion. They marvelled still more at the 
strangeness of his doctrine, most of it so unlike 
what they had been accustomed to hear from the 
rabbis, and so full of mysterious words which 
they could not understand. Here is a man who 
seems to be just like all other men, and yet says, 
“ where I am, ye cannot come ;” who stands up 
before the immense multitude, in the temple 
area, on the great day of the feast, and says, “ He 
that believeth in me, out of his belly shall flow 
rivers of living water ;” a man not yet fifty years 
old, who declares, “ Before Abraham was, I am,” 
“my Father worketh hitherto and I work,” “I 
and my Father are one,” “ He that eateth me, 
even he shall live by me ;” a man whose birth 
and parentage were publicly known, and indeed 
not denied by himself, and yet he says, ‘1 am 
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wife dying, and leaving upon his hands two 
motherless children, he determined to put in 
practice upon them the schemes which he had 
conceived. His first principle of education was 
that children should be taught nothing but what 
they could thoroughly understand, that they 
should first know the reason of a thing, and then 
commit it to memory. Instead of teaching the 
multiplication table in the usual way, and requir- 
ing them to commit to memory as useful facts the 
combinations in that mysterious and time-hon- 
ored parallelogram, he paused at each step to ex- 
plain to those infant minds the rationale of mul- 
tiplication, and not until they could understand, 
or thought they understood, howseven times nine 
make sixty-three, would he allow them to receive 
it as a fact, and lay it away for use in the mem- 
ory. What up-hill work it was! In what a per- 
petual mist those youthful brains were kept! It 
was like refusing to let them walk, until they had 
learned the theory of muscular motion. When 
a child has learned its tables and has begun to 
practise arithmetic, the theory of it is easy enough. 
A single explanation makes it plain forever. The 


practice and the theory must go together, or, if 


separated at all, the practice must go first and the 
theory follow. Half an hour’s explanation, after 
a boy has been drilled in the practice of an arith- 
metical rule, will do more towards making its 
rationale plain to him, than weeks of preliminary 
and preparatory study. 

The great Teacher is leading us by a way 
which we do not know. In heavenly knowledge, 
especially, we are all children. It is our busi- 
ness to accept as certainties whatever truths we 
find clearly recorded in our text-book, to make 
ourselves familiar with these truths, and to carry 
them out into practice in our every day life. If 
we thus act up to the light we have, and do our 
Father's will, we shall know more of his doctrine. 
If we are troubled with difficulties about the un- 
searchable mystery of the “ Trinity,” the cure for 
us is, not to give ourseives up to abstruse studies 
and speculations, but to look up with adoring 
love to our heavenly Father, to think with fond 
endearment of our elder Brother, to cherish a 


tender solicitude for the gracious indwelling of 


the Comforter. 

Perhaps your trouble is of another kind. You 
aré constantly in gloomy doubt about your own 
personal interest in the Saviour’s death. You are 
constantly saying to yourself, ““O that I could 
look into the Lamb’s book of life, and see wheth- 
er or not my name is written there! Howshall 
I find out whether or not [ am a Christian ?” So 
you shut yourself up alone, and spend your days 
and nights in exploring the recesses of your own 
heart. No wonder that you are in darkness. 
Come out from that region of mist and of mor- 
bid selfishness, and begin to do something for 
Christ. Engage in active service as a Christian. 
Give your money to the cause of Christ. Visit 
the sick and the poor. Hunt up somebody that 








does not go to a place of worship, and bring him 
in. Speak to some unconverted person, and try 
to persuade him to be a Christian. Read the 
Bible to some ignorant person, who knows no- 
thing of the way of life. Do something. Do 
those things which spiritually-minded Christians 
do, and which worldly people do not. If you 
are not a Christian you will soon find it out. You 
will find these services distasteful and irksome. 
The more you practise them, the more disagree- 
able they will be, until they become intolerable, 
and you will be obliged to abandon them and 
your hope together. On the other hand, if you 
are a true child of God, you will find his service 
growing more and more agreeable. It will grad- 
ually become your highest delight. You will 
gradually cease thinking of yourself, in the un- 
ceasing thoughts you will have of him, and of 
his work. Your heart will go forth with unbid- 
den tenderness and affection, and if, in the midst 
of your abundant labors for Christ, and that 
adoring love with which you look to him, you 
ever turn aside to think of yourself, your answer 
will rise spontaneously, as did that of Paul and 
of the sainted Alexander, “ I know whom I have 
believed !” 

It is not meant of course to discourage any one 
from careful study, and especially from the duty 
of self-examination. But we must be careful, on 
the other hand, not to cultivate a habit of morbid 
self-introspection, to the neglect of the practical 
duties of religion. Our piety will be more health- 
ful, if we learn to look less at ourselves, and 
more to Christ and the work he has given us to 
do. For there is a wide and far-reaching sig- 
nificance in his words, that ““ He who doeth God’s 
will, shall know of the doctrine !’—S. S. Times. 


—_—— 
THE DYING DAUGHTER OF ISRAEL. 


A colporteur employed by the Bible Society 
was recently offering Bibles for sale in a Jewish 
quarter of the metropolis; he was told by a 
woman at whose house he called that evening, if 
some of her people should purchase his books 
and become Christians, they always returned to 
their own belief before they died.—‘ They must 
die,” she said, ‘‘in the faith of Abraham.” 

To this he could reply, “ It is certainly not al- 
ways so, for I myself have seen a Jewess die, 
who did not forsake her faith in the Redeemer. 
I was at that time a city missionary, and was 
desired to call upon her by those who well knew 
her previous history. This visit happened to 
take place on the day of her death. 

“She had been brought from affluence to ab- 
ject poverty for the faith of Christ. She had at 
one time kept her own carriage. One day 
she cast her eye on the leaf of a hymn book, 
which had come into the house covering a pound 
of butter, and she read upon it these words :— 


‘ Not all the blood of beasts, on Jewish altars slain, 
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Could give the guilty conscience peace, or wash 
away the stain.’ 

. “The verse haunted her. She could not dis- 
Ht miss it nor forget it; and after a time, she went 
; ; to a box, where she remembered she had a Bible, 
and, induced by that verse, began to read, and 
read on till she found Christ Jesus, —‘ the Lamb 
: slain from the foundation of the world.’ 

; “ She became openly a convert to Christianity. 
#4 











This caused her husband to divorce her. He 

went to India, where he married again, and died. 
Ps She lived in much poverty with two of her nation, 
7: Jewish sisters, who had also become Christians. 



















*f All this I knew, and it is now four years ago 
aq since I stood by the side of that death bed. She 
ie did not renounce her faith in the crucified Lord, 
Be but died triumphing in him, as her Rock, her 
a Shield, and her exceeding great Reward,— 
ie. quoting and applying to Lim the Psalms of 
cn David, and passing with him without a fear 
fF through the dark valley, numbered among the 
4 Jews, who, as we are told by the apostle John, 
i ‘went away, and believed on Jesus.’ ”—Ex- 
i@ change Paper. 

R . PROPOSED ARABIC JOURNAL IN ENGLAND. 
7 On the evening of the 1st of Ninth month, a 
= meeting was held at Dr. Hodgkin’s, Bedford 
4 Square, London, of a few gentlemen interested 
| in the condition of the people of the Kast, to 
_ hear an exposition from Antonius Ameuney, a 
f. native of Syria, of the advantages to be derived 


from the establishment in London of a journal 

! in the Arabic language, to assist in the propaga- 

tion, among the eighty millions of people who 
speak that language, of sound social and reli- 
gious views, and a more just appreciation of the 
position held by our country. 

Antonius Ameuney commenced by referring 
to the obligations under which we, in common 
Fi with the rest of the Christian world, lie to Syria, 
the country which gave birth to our faith, and 
‘g from which Christianity has spread over the 
¥ globe. He then proceeded to describe the con- 
. dition of the present population of Syria, esti- 
mated at about two million souls, who may be 
- classed, in regard to their religious belief, as 
Z) follows :—The Orthodox Greek Church, 250,000; 

; Catholic Maronites, 220,000; Roman Catholics, 
or Latins, 10,000; the Greek United Church, 
who adhere to the ritual of the Greeks, but hold 
many of the doctrines of the Roman Catholics, 
about 45,000; Protestants, from 2,000 to 3,000; 
the Old Armenians, 10,000, and New Armenians 
from 2,000 to 3,000—making in all about 600,000 
Christians of various denominations. Besides 
these, there are a few Copts; Druses, a very com- 
pact and powerful body of about 10,000, forming 
perhaps the most united and influential, in pro- 
portion to its size, of the Syrian sects; the 
Nassairins, or “ Assassins,” holding a peculiar 
religious belief of their own, 220,000; Moham- 
medans, about 750,000; Arabs, 100,000, and 































Jews, 20,000. Of the Jews, the greater part 
are congregated in Damascus and Aleppo, where 
they form a wealthy, orderly and influential por- 
tion of the community; and in the five “ Holy 
Cities” of Jerusalem, Saffat, Tiberias, Nablous 
and Hebron, where their condition is as wretched 
and squalid as can well be imagined—multitudes 
of all grades and from all nations annually flock- 
ing to these cities to end their days. 
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Those whom it would be hoped to influence 


by the proposed journal, would be, of course, 
chiefly the Christian population; and among 
these the greatest ignorance exists on every point 
connected with England and the English. The 
few newspapers already published among them 
are either violently Russian or violently French 
in their tendencies, according as they are con- 
nected with those who profess the Greek or the 


Roman Catholic religions, and are equally ready 
to abuse and misrepresent Protestant England. 


Those Syrians who come over to this country 
are generally unprovided with adequate introduc- 
tions, find no Society or Oriental reading-room 


ready to receive them, and, after spending a few 
days in the very worst and most shamelessly- 
immoral part of London, at which they are 
generally located on their first arrival, go back 
with the wost perverted ideas of the moral and 
social condition of the English. 

Besides these two million Syrians, there are, 
as A. Ameuney says in his printed “ Appeal,” 
seventy-eight millions of the human family, 
“who are either Arabs, speak the Arabic, or use 
that language for their religious services. The 
Arabic language is spoken from the western 
coast of Africa to the Persian Gulf, and from the 
Mediterranean to the Arabian Sea. The Jews, 
Christians, Mohammedans, and the many other 
peoples who inhabit Morocco, Algeria, Tripoli, 
Tunis, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia, speak Arabic. Arabic is also the 
religious language of Turkey, Persia, Bokara, 
Tartary, Circassia, Georgia, and even some parts 
of India and China. The Koran being Arabic, 
a pious Moslem, considering it too sacred to be 
translated, must learn that language to under- 
stand it.” 

It is to promote the cause of civilization, prog- 
ress and religion, among this large portion of the 
inhabitants of the world, that it is proposed: to 
publish, in London, a “literary, scientific, politi- 
cal and commercial weekly newspaper in Arabic, 
to be called The Light of the East.” Itis thought 
that it will bear greater influence, and be more 
eagerly read, as coming from London, the centre 
of the commerce of the world, besides the op- 
portunity that it affords of disseminating the 
most recent news to all parts of the world. The 
undertaking will require, in order to justify any 
one in commencing it with a prospect of success, 
a considerable outlay. i . . 

A. Ameuney entered into the objects and ad- 
vantages of his plan in a clear and interesting 
























manner, and satisfactorily answered various in- 
quiries that were addressed to him: and the 
meeting separated, after passing the following 
resolution : ——“ That Antonius Ameuney, of Syria, | 
having in a lucid manner explained the great ad- | 
vantages which may reasonably be anticipated | 
from establishing an independent journal in the 
Arabic language, published in London, and cir- | 
culated in the widely-extended regions in which | 
that language is used, and having also explained 
the steps by which he contemplates carrying out 
this and other designs connected with Syria; 
this meeting unites in strongly expressing its 
opinion in favor of the plans, and engages to 
exert its influence in making them known, and | 
promoting their success.” —London Friend. 


_ er 


CAPABILITY OF AFRICANS. 


The chief objection urged by our Southern 
friends against the ultimate, triumphant success 
of the Colonization enterprise, is the unfitness of 
the Africans to constitute the materials for build- 
ing up a flourishing and self-governed State. 
And yet every now and then we see the evidences 
from Southerners themselves, of the highest 
authority and most thoroughly acquainted with 
the character of the colored race, adapted tri- 
imphantly to contradict and disprove such alle- 
gations. 

The “ Annals of the American Pulpit,” in the 
sixth volume just published, presents three or 
four specimens of Africans as ministers of the 
gospel, well worthy to be embalmed among the 
precious of the earth. They are Abraham Mar- 
shall of Savannah, Jacob Walker of Augusta, 
Ga., and Lott Cary and Colin Teage of Richmond, 
Virginia, and subsequently of Liberia. 

They are described in this noble volume by 
Southern pens, in such a way as to make it very 
difficult to question the fidelity and sterling 
truthfulness of the portraiture. And yet if such 
be the African capability, how absurd to object 
to the possibility of their taking care of them- 
selves, and furnishing the fitting elements of a 
well-governed State.— (Col. Herald. 





——- 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


i 
Sir John Franklin was born at Spilsby, Lin- 
colnshire, April 16, 1786, and was destined by 
his father for the ministry, by nature for the sea. 
While at the grammar school at Lowth, he 
walked twelve miles to see the ocean for the first 
time. He was sent on a trading voyage to 
Lisbon to cure him of this bent; the voyage 
confirmed it. His father yielded to nature, and | 
procured him a midshipman’s warrant in 1800. 
He served on the Polyphemus at the battle of| 
Copenhagen, April 2, 1801. In the Investi-| 
gator, commanded by his cousin, Capt. Flinders, | 
he spent two years exploring the coast of Aus. | 
tralia; she proved unseaworthy, and he sailed | 
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for home in the Porpoise in 1803, which was 
wrecked on a reef two hundred miles from Aus- 
tralia, where he and his companions remained 
for fifty days on asand bank. They were carried 
to Canton, whence he sailed to England in the 
China fleet of Indiamen. In the strait of Ma- 


| lacea they were attacked by a French squadron, 


without success. 

At home he joined the Bellerophon, and of 
forty persons who stood beside him at Trafalgar, 
but seven escaped unhurt. For six years after- 
wards he served on the Bedford, capturing an 
American gunboat at New Orleans, in the war 
of 1812. Here he was wounded, and made a 
lieutenant. In 1818 he commanded the Trent, 
the smaller of two vessels which attempted the 
northeast passage to India. The larger was 
disabled, and Capt. Buchan, who commanded 
the expedition, refused to allow him to proceed 
alone. In 1819 he commanded an overland ex- 
pedition from York Factory. In the three years 
of this expedition he performed a foot journey 
of 856 miles, while the mercury was frozen; an- 
other foot journey of 500 miles; a long sea 
voyage in canoes, and was then obliged to return 
without having explored what he went for—the 
coast of the Arctic ocean. He returned, and was 
promoted in 1822. 

In 1823 he published an account of his voy- 
age and married Eleanor Porden, the daughter 
of an eminent architect. In 1825, he was placed 
at the head of another overland Arctic expedi- 
tion. His wife, then at the point of death, in- 
sisted that he should go, and gave him, as a 
parting gift, a flag, to be hoisted when he reach- 
ed the Polar sea. She died the day after he 
sailed. On this journey he reached the ocean, 
and travelled westward from the mouth of the 
Mackenzie 374 miles along the coast to 149 deg. 
37 sec. west longitude. He wintered at Great 
Bear Lake, where he instituted a series of magnetic 
observations. He went back to England by way 
of New York, in 1827, and, in 1828, he married 
Jane Griffin, the present Lady Franklin, and 
published an account of his second expedition. 

In 1829 he was knighted, received the degree 
of D.C. L. from Oxford, and the gold medal of the 
Geographical Society of Paris. In 1830, he did 
service in the Greek revolution as commander of 
the Rainbow. He was Governor of Tasmania 
from 1836 to 1848, founded a college and en- 
dowed it largely, established the Scientific As- 
sociation of Hobarttown, was very popular, and 
on his departure received an enthusiastic ovation. 

In 1845 he sailed in command of the Erebus 
and Terror on his last expedition. On the 6th 
of July of that year it was seen for the last time 
by white men from a whaleship about the centre 
of Baffin’s Bay. He was to push through Lan- 
easter Sound and Barrow Strait to Melville 
Sound, and thence westward as far as possible. 
In 1848 three expeditions were sent by the 
British government in search of him; in 1850 
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three more were sent out by the government, be- 
sides two by Lady Franklin, two by public sub- 
scription, and one by Henry Grinnell, of New 
York. Franklin’s first winter quarters were 
found, but nothing more. In 1852 Sir Edward 
Belcher sailed from England in search of him, 
with five vessels, and Commander Daylefield 
with a screw steamer 

In 1853 Dr. Kane went out as commander of 
the second Grinnell expedition; Lady Franklin 
sent a steamer and sailing vessel; Dr. Rae start- 
ed for a second exploration of Boothia, and two 
yessels were sent in aid of Sir Edward Belcher. 
In 1854, Dr. Rae heard from Esquimaux a story 
of forty white men sledging towards the south, 
near King William’s Land, in the spring of 
1850, and later, of thirty white corpses and some 
graves on the continent, and five corpses, con- 
siderably eaten, on an island a few miles to the 
northwest of the mouth of Back’s river. Dr. Rae 
found telescopes, guns and watches among the 
natives; he has exhibited them in New York. 
Mr. Anderson visited the island in 1855, and 
found many articles, but no bodies. He was 
unable to reach the principal scene of disaster. 
The fate of Sir John remained a mystery until 
the discovery of M’Clintock.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 26,1859 


NortH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING.—A 
valued correspondent has kindly furnished the 
following brief account of the proceedings of 
this Yearly Meeting, which convened at New 
Garden on the 7th of the present month. Cer- 
tificates were produced and read for Elwood 
Osborne from Iowa, and Mary Roberts and Silas 
K. Carter from Ohio. We have, besides, several 
other Friends from Indiana. The late London 
General Epistle was received and read, and one 
thousand copies ordered to be printed. Written 
Kpistles from London and Dublin, and all the 
Yearly Meetings with which we are in corres- 
pondence on this continent, were received and 
read. Appropriate committees were appointed. 

Third-day, 8th.—The representatives proposed 
the name of William Clark for Clerk and William 
Hocket for Assistant, and they were appointed. 

At this sitting the Queries and Answers were 

read, and the state of Society considered. 


The 23d Annual Report of the Trustees of the 


Boarding School was read, and a large commit- 


tee was appointed to confer with the Trustees 
and report to a future sitting—and the meeting 


adjourned to Fifth-day morning, at 11 o'clock. 
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Fourth-day, 9th—The meeting of Ministers 
and Elders took place at 9 o’clock, and the public 
meeting at 11 o’clock, at the rise of which the 
Meeting for Sufferings met, and at 8 o'clock a 
youths’ meeting,was held at the request of Elwood 
Osborne. 

Fifth-day, 10th—The committee to whom 
was referred the report of the Trustees of the 
Boarding School, made their report, recom- 
mending the Yearly Meeting to assume the 
payment of the whole indebtedness of the School, 
which, after being fully considered, was united 
with, and the report approved. A subscription 
was entered into, which resulted in about $3,000 
being subscribed. The members present appeared 
to be very desirous that the Institution should 
be clear of embarrassment of debt, with which 
it has ever been burdened. 

Sixth-day, 11th.—At this sitting several com- 
mittees reported, and Essays of Epistles to the 
Yearly Meetings, with which this meeting is in 
correspondence, were produced, read and ap- 
proved. 

The business of the meeting was conducted 
in unity, harmony and condescension. 


+ <0 


Sketch of the Rise of the Religious Society of 
Friends : their Doctrines and Discipline. 


This is the title of the latest publication of the 
“ Association of Friends for the diffusion of 
Religious and Useful Knowledge.” It is a small 
volume of 103 pages, compiled from approved 
publications of Friends; and contains among 
other papers a series of statements as to the 
Christian doctrines held by the Society, dating 
at various periods since its rise, and all bearing 
testimony to the same truth. 

There exists to a very great extent among the 
public at large, an erroneous view as to the doc- 
trinal position occupied by our Religious Society 
The large works setting forth our belief, are in 
some degree out of the reach of most readers ; 
and the publication now alluded to has been 
issued with the design of furnishing a volume, 
which, in small compass, and for a low price, 
shall convey information on these topics. We 
think it would be found a useful book, and one 
which Friends can readily and satisfactorily dis- 
tribute among their acquaintances not of our 
Society. 

The price per single copy is 14 cents; eight 
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copies for one dollar; and when 50 copies or up- 


ward are taken, a discount of 20 per cent. is 





allowed. Single c»pies by mail, 19 cents. For| 
sale by W. Macniven, agent, at the office of the | 
Association, 109 North Tenth Street, Phila. 
delphia. | 


——- 





Disp, at Weare, N. H., onthe 17th of 7th mo., last, 
in her 80th year, Berry Cuase, daughter of Josiah 
and Lydia Dow, of Seabrook, N. H. She married 
John Chase of Weare, then a newly settled country, 
and went to live with her husband in 1804. Their | 
circumstances were rather limited, and very many | 
discouragements and trials were their lot. But hav- 
ing confidence in the never failing Arm, they were 
enabled to bring up their own children and others 
who were destitute of parental care, in a reputable 
and comfortable way, endeavoring to instil into their 
youthful minds an interest in reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures and in attending meetings. She was a devoted 
and watchful mother, watching over those placed in 
her charge with unceasing care and anxiety, always 
checking the least appearance of discord with soft 
and tender entreaties. She out-lived her husband a | 
little over six years, most of that time under the same 
roof where she had spent over fifty years of her in- 
dustrious and frugal life. In this lonely situation, 
besides doing her own work she speut her time in} 
making little presents for her grandchildren, reading 
the Bible and other religious books, always having 
a particular aversion to reading the common news- 
papers of the day, believing they had a tendency to 
divert the mind from that which ought to claim our 
greatest attention. The infirmities of age had very 
much reduced her, but her anxiety to attend meet- 
ings had not abated, and she frequently walked two 
miles to her meeting. A short time before she was 
confined to her bed, she placed all her household 
goods in their places and settled her affairs. Having 


removed to reside with her daughter, she underwent | 


much bodily suffering, but very patiently waiting the 
Lord’s time, calmly and quietly passed away. 


——, at West Falmouth, Mass., 9th mo. 15th, 1859, 
Ruopa Swirt, in the ninety second year of her age. 
She was a member of Sandwich Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, and in her declining years it was evident 
from an increased concern that she was endeavoring 
to prepare for her final change. 

In her last illness, which was short, she was able 
to testify to the goodness and mercy of her Heavenly 
Father to herself, that her hope and dependence were 
7 Him, and it was her desire that all might come to 

fim. 





, on the 28th of 8th mo. last, in the 15th year 
of her age, Lyp1a, daughter of John and Hannah Buf- 
kin, a member of Duck Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Henry County, Indiana. 

She was from early childhood of a meek and gentle 
spirit, and left to her family and friends the evidence 
that her end was peace. 


——, in Grant County, Indiana, Etizasera, wife of 
John J. Bull, (formerly from England), on the 25th 
of 10th month last, in the 60th year of her age, an 
esteemed member of Back Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Indiana. 


——, in Queensbury, N. Y., 9th of 8th mo. last, 
Huupan M. Sweet, in the 26th yearof herage. Also, 
at the same place, on the 4th of 10th mo. last, Puese 
D. Scorr, in the 38th year of her age, both daughters 


‘ 
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of William and Anna Sweet, and members of Queens- 
bury Monthly Meeting of friends. 

In the removal of these dear sisters it may be said 
of them that they had their ‘‘lamps trimmed and 
lights burning,’’ awaiting the coming of their Lord. 


~ +08 - 


AMERICAN ANNUAL MONITOR. 


The Committee of the New York Tract Assocta- 
tion, in preparing a third volume of the Annual 
Monitor, to be published in 3d month, 1860, again ask 
the kind assistance of Correspondents and other 
Friends. To perform the work satisfactorily, they 
must have the active co-operation of at least one 
Friend in each Monthly Meeting. 

A report is wanted of every death in the year 1859. 


| To prevent errors, it is desired that the names be 


written very distinctly: also the age and place of 
residence, both town and State. 

In addition to these, short biographical sketches, 
detailing the circumstances under which sound Chris- 
tian character has been formed and sustained—practi- 
cal evidence of living faith in Christ —or some particu- 
lars of the life and closing scenes which may be 
instructive to survivors, will add materially to the 
interest of the reports. 

Care will be needed in drawing up these accounts, 
that they be a correct relation of what they narrate, 
and that no praise be attributed to the creature that 
is due to the Master only. 

It is intended to make this work a complete record 
of all deaths occurring in our religious Society, of 
every age; and Friends are invited to preserve ac- 


| counts of the lives and closing circumstances of even 


little children, when they are of an instructive char- 
acter: such naratives, when not mere eulogies, will 
render the volume attractive and interesting to young 
persons, and greatly promote its usefulness. 

The Committee particularly request, that such 
deaths as have already occurred within the present 
year, may be reported to them by the early part of 
12th month ; and accounts of such as may occur late 
in this year, may be forwarded by the 10th of lst 
month, as material received later than that time can- 


| not be inserted. This will account for some omissions 


in the volume for 1858. 
Communicatiors may be forwarded to William 
| Wood, 389 Broadway, or to Henry Dickinson, 83 


| Beekman Street, New York. 


—_—_—__ ~~ 


FREE LABOR GOODS. 


Geo. W. Taylor has inStore, N. W. corner 5th and 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia, an assortment of New 
| Styles Madder Prints, Domestic Ginghams, Table 
Oil Cloths, &c., and is now regfilarly receiving from 
the Free Labor Mill, handsome Table Damasks, 
shirtings, sheetings, &c., &c. 

He has also now for sale, very superior light colored 
Syrup made from the Arrican ImPHEE. 

11 mo., 7th. 





_~- ~2 — 


The Managers of Haverford College are desirous to 
engage a Friend familiar with the government of 
young men, to have the charge of the maintenance 

|of the discipline, under the direction of the Superin- 
tendent, and to render such other services as may be 
| required of him. 

The applicant must be a single man, and a con 
sistent member of our Religious Society. Early ap- 
plication should be made to the undersigned, address- 
ed to West Haverford P. 0., Delaware Co., Penna. 


Trmotuy NiIcHOLsoN. 
11th mo. 15th, 1859.—+f. 
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TEACHER WANTED. 
A suitable Friend is wanted to take charge of the 


Boys’ School on Penn avenue, under the care of the 
School Corporation. 


Application may be made to Joseph Rakestraw, 
David Scull, Thomas Evans, or William Bettle. 
Phil’a, 11th mo. 14th, 1859.-3t. 


—_—_—__--4g2 —_, —_ 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


The number of boys being greater than was ex- 
pected, it is concluded to open a Primary School. 
Persons wishing the situation of Teacher will please 
make early application t» James Emlen, West Ches- 
ter, Pa., Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del., Thomas 
Evans, or Samuel Bettle, Jr., Philadelphia. 

Phila’, 11th mo. 12th, 1859.-2t. 


~~. 


Just published by the Association of Friends for 
the Diffusion of Religious and Useful Knowledge, 109 
North Tenth street, Philadelphia, ‘‘Sketch of the 
Rise of the Religious Society of Friends ; their Doc- 
trines and Discipline.’’ Single copies, price 14 cents ; 
per mail, 19cts. Address Wm. Macniven, Agent. 


. Box 2149 Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
at. 


-—- -— 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE BIBLE IN BRAZIL. 


Many of our readers will remember the pains 
taken, two years since, by the Board to circulate 
the Scriptures in the Valley of the Amazon, by 
Robert Nesbit, who died in the service. While 
Mr. Nesbit was at Para, at the mouth of the 
river, he employed one of our young countrymen 
whom he found there, J. W. Stone, to take 
a parcel of his books from time to time and dis- 
pose of them in the contiguous villages. Such 
was the success of this experiment, that when Mr. 
Nesbit died, Mr. Stone was requested to ascend | 
the river, taking the books left, and dispose of 
them, and make report. This he has done, and 
made a report much to the satisfaction of the 
Board. 

He ascended the Amazon by steamer 2,000 
miles, as far as Tabatinga, on the borders of 
Peru. From thence he proceeded by canoe for 
fifty-eight days, and conveyed his Spanish books 
farther up the Amazon to Nauta, and thence by | 
the southern branch, Huallaga, nearly 1,000 | 
miles further to the place of landing, then by 
mules ten days more to Moyabamba, a town of 
12,000 inhabitants, among the mountaine of 
Peru. In this long tour, and on his return, he 
disposed of some 1,300 Bibles and Seteanete, | 
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further results will be given in the Record, with 
some account of that interesting country and its 
people.-—Bible Society Record. 
<2 
From Chambers’ Journal. 


NOTHING LOST. 


When Lord Palmerston was Home Secretary, 
under Lord John Russell’s premiership, he had 
to attend to sanitary reform, and to many other 
subjects far removed from the foreign diplomacy 
with which his name is more especially connect- 
ed. While so engaged, he propounded an aphor- 
ism which is excellent both for its epigrammatic 
neatness and for its truth: “ Dirt is only matter 
in the wrong place!” If society would duly act 
upon this truth, we should save millions a year; 
if, instead of considering dirt and refuse, sweep- 
ings and cuttings, scourings and washings, to be 
valueless, we could only bring ourselves to be- 
lieve that they are good things in wrong places, 
we should be better both in health and in pocket 
than we are now. Practical chemists have long 
known this; medical men not unfrequently im- 
press the fact on their patients; patentees of 
new inventions often show an appreciation of it; 
and the world is getting wiser thereon every day. 
A few months after the close of the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851, Dr. Lyon Playfair gave a 
lecture on some of the results of that wonderful 
display, taking for his principal topic the recent 
advances in industrial chemistry. The produe- 
tion of perfumes was not the least curious of these 
examples. The lecturer showed that beautiful 
perfumes are now produced from the most trivial, 
and often from the most fetid and repulsive sub- 
stances. If this were all, it would be a triumph 
of chemistry, and a benefit to mankind ; but, un- 
fortunately, the crooked commercial morality 
with which we are all too much acquainted, 
stepped in, and encouraged a system of cheating 
and deception. It is scientific to obtain from 
decayed or unsightly refuse a perfume similar in 
odor to that obtained from a beautiful fruit or 
flower; but it is dishonest to call it by the name 
of that fruit or flower, and to charge a high price 
accordingly. “A peculiar fetid oil,” said Dr. 
Playfair, “ termed fusel oil, is formed in making 
brandy and whiskey ; this fusel oil, distilled with 
sulphuric acid and acetate of potash, gives the 
‘oil of pears.’ The ‘oil of apples’ is made from 
the same fusel oil, by distillation with sulphuric 


nearly all his stock. He was remunerated for | acid and bichromate of potash. The ‘ oil of 
his services by a small percentage on those sold. | pine apples’ is obtained from a product of the 
Owing to the great expense of tranportation, in | action of putrid cheese on sugar, or by making a 
some instances 3,000 and 3,500 miles, little has | soap with butter, and distilliug it with alcohol 
been realized to the Society from sales. The | and sulphuric acid ; and is now largely employed 
Board feel, however, that a great work has|in England in making ‘pine apple ale.’ ‘ Oil of 
been performed, and the way opened for wider! grapes’ and ‘oil of cognac,’ used to import the 
distribution at less expense in future. flavor of French cognac to British brandy, are 

A proposition has been made to the distributer | little else than fusel oil. The artificial ‘oi! of 
to continue his services in other parts of Brazil, | bitter almonds,’ now so largely employed in per- 
which he will probably accept. In this case,| fuming soap and for flavoring confectionary, is 
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prepared by the action of nitric acid on the 
fetid oils of gas-tar. Many a fair forehead is 
damped with ‘Kau de Millefleurs, without 
knowing that its essential ingredient is derived 
from the drainage of cow-houses.”’ 

But without dwelling further at present on 
the roguery involved in all such misnomers and 
masked substitutions, let us glance at some among 
the almost innumerable examples of honest utili- 
zation of substances which used formerly to be 
denominated waste, or were at most regarded as 
possessing scarcely any appreciable value. Dr. 
Lyon Playfair adverted to some of these ex- 
amples: “ The clippings of the travelling tinker 
are mixed with the pariugs of horses’ hoofs from 
the smithy, or the cast-off woollen garments of 
the inhabitants of the sister isle, and soon after- 
wards, in the form of dyes of brightest blue, 
grace the dress of courtly dames. The main in- 
gredient of the ink with which [ now write was 
possibly once part of a broken hoop of aa old 
beer barrel. The bones of dead animals yield 
the chief constituent of lucifer matches. The 
dregs of port wine—carefully rejected by the 
port wine drinker in decanting his favorite bev- 
erage—are taken by him in the morning, in the 
form of Seidlitz powders, to remove the effects of 
his debauch. The offal of the streets and the 
washings of coal-gas reappear carefully preserved 
in the lady’s smelling bottle, or are used by her 
to flavor ‘ blanc mange’ for her friends.” Very 


recently, this highly interesting subject has been 
traced throughout a much wider range by Mr. 
P. L. Simmonds, an experienced authority on 
all that relates to the materials for manufactures. 
In a paper read before the Society of Arts, he 
gave a wonderful variety of instances of the utili- 


zation of apparently unimportant substances. A 
bare enumeration of them would be beyond our 
limits; but it will be seen that—even leaving 
out all that concerns the devising of new forms 
of food for humaa beings, all that concerns the 
discovery of new fibrous substances for paper- 
making, and all the schemes for making town- 
sewage available as agricultural manure—the va- 
riety is very remarkable. 

Beginning with animal substances, and with 
such parts of them as belong to the skin, hair, 
and wool, we find that the skin of the dog-fish is 
used to make an abrading substance analogous to 
sand-paper. Lel-skin is made by the Americans 
into ropes and whip-lashes. Sole-skin is used 
to refine coffee and other liquids, in the manner 
of isinglass. Porpoise and walrus skins are 
tanned into shoe-leather. Alligator skin is tanned 
by the Texans into leather much resembling 
fine calf. Snake skin is dressed to imitate 
shagreen. Old boots and shoes are “ vamped” 
up, in Monmouth street and in Petticoat lane, 
the fractures doctored with “ clauber,”’ made of 
ground cinders and paste, and a little further life 
of usefulness given to them. In Yorkshire, there 
are “‘ waste dealers,” who buy up all the odds 
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and ends from the woollen factories, and sell it 
to “shoddy” mill owners at Leeds, Dewsbury, 
and Batley. These mill owners work up the ref- 
use wool into shoddy or mungo, mix it with a 
little new wool, and spin and weave it into 
broadcloth, dveskins, pilot cloths, druggets, coarse 
carpetings, baize, and table covers. Woollen 
rags, however dirty, are brought up, torn to 
shreds, cleaned, made into an inferior shoddy, 
and wrought into the cheapest kinds of pilot 
cloths, beaverteens, Petershams, mohairs, Talmas, 
Raglans, paletots, and other superbly named 
woollen fabrics. It is said that Leeds alone re- 
produces from rags as much wool annually as 
would represent the fleeces of four hundred 
thousand sheep. These rags may be the relics 
of worn-out clothing, tailors’ cuttings, old worsted 
stockings, carpetings, &c.; and there are large 
quantities imported from abroad, in aid of our 
home supply. A small portion, when ground up, 
makes flock paper for paper hangers; and an- 
other portion, chiefly carpet waste, is used to 
stuff mattresses, and also as an ingredient in the 
manufacture of Prussian blue. All the delicate 
materials for ladies’ dresses, known by the names 
of balzarines, Orleans, Coburgs, alpacas, &c., are 
now imitated by mixtures of wood and cotton, al- 
though they may originally have been really 
wool or worsted. These mixtures, when decayed 
by long wear to the state of rags, undergo a 
metempsychosis ; chemicals are employed to de- 
stroy the cotton, and the residue is worked up 
with a little new wool into cloth. It is within 
the region of fair probability that some of the 
wool in a lady’s balzarine dress this year, may 
form part of her husband’s overcoat twelve months 
hence. Cow hair is used in making mortar, 
felt, ropes, carpets, and various substitutes for 
horse hair. And when the ingenuity of man can 
find no further manufacturing uses for the above 
varied animal substances, the farmer is always 
ready to buy them as manure; 2} pounds of 
woollen rags are said to contain as much fertiliz- 
ing power as 100 pounds of farm-yard manure. 
Turning, next, to the skeleton and the inner 
portion of animals, the value derived from trifles 
is not less remarkable. Of bones, the best parts 
are worked up into handles for knives, &c.; into 
articles of turnery; and into numerous useful 
productions. Some portions are used to make 
bone-black or animal charcoal ; others are boiled 
to extract size for dyers and cloth-finishers ; and 
all the rest are ground up into manure for farm- 
ers. The almost incredible sum of £800,000 is 
said to be paid annually in England for bones. 
Horns and hoofs are used for so many purposes 
that it would be scarcely possible to enumerate 
them; many valuable chemical substances are 
obtained from these sources. Whalebone cut- 
tings and shavings are used for stuffing cushions, 
&e., for fire-grate ornaments, and for yielding 
Prussian blue. Dog fat is used to prepare kid 
gloves at Paris, and is also made to yield an oil 
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used as a cheap—perhaps fraudulent—substitute 
for cod-liver oil. Wool-scourers’ waste, in which 
tallow or fat of some kind is always an ingre- 
dient, is now made to give up the wherewithal 
for stearine candles. The blood of slaughtered 
animals is used in sugar refining, in making ani- 


—s 


mal charcoal, in producing the once-famous Tur- 
key-red dye, and in many other ways. The bile 
or gall of the ox is used as a detergent for wool 
or cloth; as a medicine; and by painters for 
cleaning ivory tablets used in miniatures, for 
fixing chalk and pencil drawings, and for mixing 
with certain colors. Fishes’ scales are used for 
bracelets and ornaments, and fishes’ eye for un- 
developed buds in artificial flower-making.— 
Butchers’ and knackers’ offal is cooked up in 
such modes as to be acceptable as food to cats 
and dogs. Bladders and intestines are prepared 
into the cases for sausages and such like articles 
of food ; into water-tight coverings for jars and | 
apothecaries’ vessels ; into strings for violins and’ 
guitars ; and into the beautiful membrane named } 
(somewhat equivocally) ‘‘ goldbeaters’ skin.” The 
French buy our old written parchments, and re- 
turn them to us in the form of delicate kid gloves. 
All the odds and ends of skin and parchment of 
every kind are “ grist to the mill” of the glue 
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and may be grown not only on the sea-coast, but 
on mountains, the climate of which is as healthy 
as that of Europe. 2. That suitable land for 
the growth of cotton, may be purchased on very 
moderate terms. 3. That in many parts of the 
Island, the labor of women and children, capable 
of doing nearly all the work of cotton cultivation, 
is superabundant, and to be had for five days in 
every week, at a very moderate rate, say from 
Is. Sd. to 5d. per day. 

_ Cotton grown on Jamaica mountains 2500 feet 
above the level of the sea, within the last two 
years, has been exhibited on the Manchester Ex- 
change, and pronounced to be of the value of 
from 8d. to 103d. per lb., in unlimited quantity. 
A field of 103 acres, near Kingston, produced 
over two bales per acre, and a kind of cotton 
called the “ prolific pomegranate,” promises to 
yield yet more. The average crop in the United 
States does not exceed a bale, and that of India, 
not a quarter of a bale per acre. A bale and a 
half, or 600 Ibs., at 6d per lb., would give a 
return of 15/—the entire cost of production of 
which would not exceed 8/. In America, the 
land has to be prepared and the seed planted 
every year; whereas M. Geachy, in a Jamaica 
paper, states, that he gathered a large quantity 


manufacturer. Calves’ feet are boiled down tol from a tree which he knew to have borne cotton 


yield neat’s-foot oil for leather dressing; and 
sheep’s feet to yield trotter-oil, not unknown to 
our makers of hair oil. Fish garbage, whether 
at our fishing stations or at markets such as Bil- 
lingsgate, is always saleable as manure. Last 
autumn, one particular shoal of herrings of Lowes- 
toft was so enormously beyond the wants of her- 
ring-eaters, that the fishers sold the fish to the 
farmers at 4s. 6d. per ton. Many a fine field of 
hops in Kent has been rendered fertile by ma- 
nure of sprats aud old woollen rags. One more 
example of the utilization of animal substances 
we cannot resist the temptation to mention. There 
are certain small brown domestic annoyances 
which tidy housewives cannot endure to hear 
even named, and which have received the masque- 
rading designation of “ B flats.” Now, Australia 
has the misfortune to be very prolific in these B 
flats; and an enterprising colonist has devised 
the means of obtaining a useful brown dye from 
them. Knowing as we do what kind of red dye 
is obtainable from the cochineal insect, we have 
no difficulty in believing this statement concern- 
ing another small individual. The colonist will 
be a real “ blessing to mothers,” and to house- 
holds in general, if he succeeds in using up this 
peculiar material. 
(To be concluded.) 


a 


JAMAICA COTTON. 


A Company has just been formed for bringing 


edtton into cultivation in Jamaica. 


Recent experiments made in Jamaica, have 
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eight years before. The expenses the second 
year would be less than the first, whilst the crop 
would be greater. 

The Company will not only grow cotton them- 
selves, but purchase it in the rough from the 
settlers and managers of estates in the vicinity 
of their establishments, and prepare it by means 
of the most effective machinery for shipment to 
London and Liverpool. 

It is designed to allot to every laborer who de- 
sires to settle on the Company's property, a suf- 
ficient quantity of land to enable him to grow 
provisions for the use of his family—to build 
thereon for him a really comfortable cottage—to 
allow him to pay for the same, either in one day’s 
labor a week, or an equivalent in money, and to 
make both house and land his own freehold 
whenever he is able and willing to pay twenty 
years’ purchase for the same. By these means, 
laborers will be attracted to the property, and 
what is now a solitary and abandoned waste, may 
soon be made a populous and fruitful field, not 
only a source of wealth to individuals, but an ex- 
ample to the country.—London Patriot. 


snntnaigullbibiercnena 
From the N. Y. Tribune. 
CALIFORNIA PHYSICALLY CONSIDERED. 
San Jose, Cal., Aug. 27th, 1859. 
The State of California may be roughly charac- 
terized as two ranges of mountains—a large and 
a small one—with a great valley between them, 
and a narrow, irregular counterpart, separating 
the smaller from the Pacific Ocean. If we add 


proved—l1l. That cotton, very superior to the|to these a small strip of arid, but fertile coast, 


ordinary American, is perennial and indigenous ; 





and a broad, sandy desert behind it, lying south- 
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west of C Nalifornia proper, and likely one day to | 
be politically severed from it, we have a suffi- 
ciently accurate outline of the topography of the 
Golden State. 

Such a region, stretching from N. lat. 32° 30’ 
up to lat. 42°, and rising from the Pacific Ocean 
up to perpetually snow-covered peaks 15,000 feet 
high, can hardly be said to have a climate. 
Aside from the Alpine crests of the Sierra, and 
the sultry deserts below the Mohave and Santa 


a . , . ! 
Barbara, California embodies almost every grada- 


tion of climate, from the semi-arctic to the semi- 
tropical. There are green, fertile valleys in the 


Sierra which only begin to be well grassed when 


the herbage of the great valley is drying up, and 


from which the cattle are driven by snows as | 
early as the Ist of October—long before grass 


begins to start afresh on the banks ef the S 
mento. 


sacTa- 


the sea-coast wherein frost and snow are strangers, 
rarely seen, and vanishing with the night ‘that 
gave them being. Gene rally, however, we may 
say of the State that it has a mild, dry, breezy, | 
healthy climate, better than that of Italy, in that 
the sultry, scorching blasts from African deserts 
have here no counterpart. Save in the higher 
mountains, or in the extreme north-east, snow 
never lies, the earth never freezes, and winter is 
but a milder, greener, longer spring, throughout 
which cattle pick up their own living far more | 
easily and safely than in summer. 


Toe climate of the valleys may be said to be} 


created, as that of the mountains is modified, by | 
the influence of the Pacific Ocean. Sea-breezes | 
from the south-west in winter, from the north- 


West in summer, maintain an equilibrium of tem- | 


perature amazing to New-Englanders. San Fran- 
cisco—situated on the great bay formed by the} 
passage of the blended waters of the Sacramento 
and the San Joaquin—is thus, as it were, in the 
throat of the bellows through which the damp | 
gales from the Pacific are constantly rushing to 
cool the parched slop. ‘8 or warm the snow-clad | 
heights of the interior. This sea-breeze is always 
damp, often chilly, and rolls up clouds which 
hide the sun for a part, at least, of most d: ays. 
Though ice seldom forms and snow never lies in 
her r streets, San Francisco must be regarded as a 
cold place by most.of her visitors and unaccli- 
mated summer denizens. Thick flannels and 
warm woollen outer garments are worn through- 
out the year bY all who have or can get them 
The soil of California is almost uniformly 
good. The valleys and ravines rejoice in a gen- 
erous depth of dark vegetable mold, usually 
mingled with or resting on clay; while the less 
precipitous hill-sides are covered by a light 
reddish cl: ayey loam of good quality, asking only 
adequate moisture to render it amply produc- 
tive. Bring a stream of water almost anywhere, 
save on the naked granite, and you incite a 
luxuriant vegetation 
Yet the traveller who first looks down on the 


There are other valleys upon and near), 


valleys nal Jones hill sides of California in mid- 
|summer is generally disappointed by the all but 
universal deadness. Some hardy weeds, a little 
| sour, coarse grass along the few still living water- 
courses, some small, far-between gardens and 
orchards rendered green and thrifty by i irrigation, 
| form striking exceptions to the general paralysis 
of all annual manifestations of vegetable life. 
righ up in the mountains, he has found green 
valleys whereupon the snow doubtless lingered 
till late in June, leaving the soil saturated like a 
wet sponge fora month later ; and there areswampy 
}meadows whereon the coarse grass grows thick 
toa height of several feet ; while beds of delicate 
| flowering plants, sheltered by the tall forests, 
maintain their vitality on the mountain-slopes till 
| late in August; but he passes out of the region 
of Evergreens into that of Oaks as he descends to 
a level of some 3,000 feet above the ocean, and 
green valleys, luxuriant meadows, and mountain- 
glades of flowering-plants still living, salute him 
no longer. The oaks gradually become sparse 
| and scattered ; their dark foliage contrasts strong- 
\ly with the dun, dead herbage beneath and be- 
tween them; as he descends to the plains, the 
oaks vanish or become few, while the broad ex- 

panse of dried-up pasture-range vies with 
easional strips of wheat or barley stubble in 
evincing the protracte .d fierceness of the Summer 
drouth His vision sweeps over miles after 
| mnilen of stubble and range whereon no sign of 
vegetable life—not even a green weed—is pre- 
sented ; he sees seven-eighths of the water-courses 
absolutely, intensely dry, while the residue are 
reduced from rivers to scanty brooks, from brooks 
to tiny rivulets; and he murmurs to himself— 
“Is this the American Italy? It looks “ more 
| like a Sahara or Cobi.” 

Yet this, like most hasty judgments, is a very 
unsound one. These slopes, these vales, now so 
| dead and cheerless, are but resting from their an- 
| nual and ever successful efforts to contribute 
| bountifully to the sustenance and comfort of Man. 
Summer is their season of torpor, as Winter is 
ours. Dead as these wheat fields now appear, 
the stubble is thick and stout, and its indications 
are more than justified by the harvest they have 
this year yielded. 

California—though very little of her soil pro- 
duces good crops of *Indian C orn, owing to the 
coolness of her summer nights and the want of 
seasonable rains—now grows her own bread, and 
may easily grow far more. Estimating her popu- 
lation at a half a million, her last year’s crop ex- 
ceeded seven bushels per head, which is an 
ample allowance ; and this year’s crop is still 
better, with a larger area sown. 

But, while only 756,734 acres in all of the soil 
of this State were cultivated last year (which 


} 
| 
| 


| 
j 
| 
| 


* Yet the returns of 1858 give a yield of 620,323 
bushels from 12,978 acres, or 48 bushels per acre 
where grown. But it can only be grown to profit in 
limited localities. 
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still shows an increase on any former year), there 
were 1,159,813 acres of inclosed land—with of 
course a much larger area of uninclosed—devoted 
to grazing. Cattle-growing was the chief em- 
ployment of the Californians of other days, and 
cattle-growing, next after mining, is the chief 
business of the Californians of 1859. There are 
comparatively few farms yet established, while 
ranches abound on every side. A corral, into 
which to drive his wild herd when use or secur- 
ity isin question, and a field or two in which to 

ture his milch cows and working cattle, are 
often all of the ranche that is inclosed ; the herd 
is simply branded with the owner’s mark and 
turned out to range where they will, being look- 
ed after occasionally by a mounted ranchero, 
whose horse is trained to dexterity in running 
among or around them. A Californian would as 
soon think of cutting hay for the sustenance of 
his family as for that of his herd. In fact, 
Winter is, after Spring, his cattle’s best season 
—that in which they can best take care of them- 
selves with regard to food. But the herbage 
which rendered the hills and plains one vast 
flower-garden in Spring is, though dead and dry 
as timber, still nutritious ; its myriad flowers have 
given place to seeds which have the qualities of 
grain ; and, if the range be broad enough, cattle 
which have nought to do but forage contrive to 
eke out a pretty fair living. 

Fruit, however, is destined to be the ultimate 
glory of California. Nowhere else on earth is it 
produced so readily or so bountifully. Such 
Pears, Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, &c., as load 
the trees of this valley, and of nearly every valley 
in the State which has had any chance to pro- 
duce them, would stagger the faith of nine-tenths 
of my readers. Peach trees, only six years set, 
which have borne four large burdens of fruit 
while growing luxuriantly each year, are quite 
common. Apple-trees, but three years set, yet 
showing at least a bushel of large, fair fruit, are 
abundant. I have seen peach-trees four or five 
years from the States, which have all the fruit 
they can stagger under, yet have grown three feet 
of new wood over this load during the current 
season. Dwarf pears, just stuck into the black 
loam, and nowise fertilized or cultivated, but 
covered with fruit the year after they were set, 
and thenceforth bearing larger and larger yields 
with each succeeding Summer, are seen in almost 
every tolerably cared-for fruit-patch. I have 
seen green gages and other plum-trees so thick- 
ly set with fruit that I am sure the plums would 
far out weigh the trees, leaves andall. And not 
one borer, curculio, caterpillar, apple-worm, or 
other nuisance of that large and undelightful 
family, appears to be known in all this region. 

Of grapes, it is hardly yet time to speak so 
sanguinely as many do; for years will be re- 
quired to render certain their exemption from 
the diseases and the devastators known to other 
lands of the vine. But it is certain that some 
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kinds of grapes have been grown around the old 
Jesuit Missions for generations, with little care 
and much success; and it does not appear that 
the more delicate varieties recently introduced 
are less thrifty or more subject to attack than 
their Spanish predecessors, and vineyards are 
being multiplied and expanded in almost every 
farming neighborhood ; single vines and patches 
of choice varieties are shooting up in almost 
every garden throughout the mining region, 
and there can be little doubt that California is 
already better supplied with the grape than any 
other State in the Union. 

That California is richest of all the American 
States in timber as well as in minerals, I con- 
sider certain, though the forests of Oregon are 
doubtless stately and vast. Even the Coast 
Range between this valley and Santa Cruz on 
the south-west, is covered by magnificent Red- 
wood—some of the trees sixteen feet through, 
and fifty in cireumference. In soil, I cannot 
consider her equal to Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, or 
Minnesota, though the ready markets afforded by 
her mines to her farms probably render this one 
of the most inviting States to the enterprising, 
energetic husbandman. But it must be consider. 
ed that not half the soil of California can ever be 
deemed arable ; the larger area being covered by 
mountains, ravines, deserts, &c. In fact, when 
one-fourth of the entire State shall have been 
plowed and reduced to tillage, I judge that the 
residue might better be left to grow timber and 
grass. Steep, rocky hill-sides, on which no rain 
falls from June to November, can never be tilled 
to much profit. 

This persistent Summer drouth is not an un- 
mixed evil. It is a guaranty against many in- 
sects, and against rust, even in the heaviest 
grain. rain and hay are got in at far less cost 
and in much better average condition here than 
they can be where the Summers are not cloudless 
nor rainless. Weeds are far less persistent here 
than at the Kast; while the air is so uniformly 
dry and bracing, and the days so generally 
tempered by a fresh breeze, that the human frame 
maintains its elasticity in spite of severe and 
continued exertion. [I was never before in a 
region where so much could be accomplished to 
the hand in Summer as just here. 

And yet my early prejudices in favor of a re- 
freshing shower occasionally are not fully over- 
come. I dislike to look for miles across so rich 
and beautiful a valley as this of San José, and 
see paralysis and death the rule, greenness and 
life the exception. I believe firmly in irrigation ; 
but I prefer land that there is some credit in 
irrigating to that which must be irrigated or it 
might better have lain unplowed and unsown. 

Of course, it is understood that irrigation is 
exceptional, even here. All the grains are grown 
here without irrigation ; but the small grains are 
hurried up quite sharply by drouth, and in some 
instances blighted by it, and at best are doubt- 
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lees much lighter ‘than they would be with a 
good, soaking rain early in June; while Indian 
corn and most roots and vegetables can only in 
favored localities be grown to perfection without 
artificial watering. ‘T estimate that, if all the 
arable land in the State, fertile as it undoubtedly 
is, were seasonably planted to corn and fairly culti- 
vated, without irrigation, the average yield would 
fall below ten bushels per acre. Hence every 
garden throughout the State, save a part of those 
near the coast and within the immediate influence 
of the damp sea-breeze, must have its stream of 
water or it comes to nothing, and various devices 
are employed to procure the needful fluid. Of 
these, I like Artesian wells far the best; and 
they are already numerous, especially in this 
valley. But ordinary wells, surmounted by wind- 
mills which press every casual breeze into the 
service and are often pumping up a good stream 
of water while the owner and all hands are 
asleep, are much more common, and are found to 
answer very well; while some keep their little 
gardens in fair condition by simply drawing 
water, bucket after bucket, in the old, hard way. 
In the valleys, and perhaps on the hill-sides as 
well, it is generally held that the vine requires 
no irrigation after being set two years, and the 
better opinion seems to be that fruit-trees, after 
two years’ watering, do better without. I have 


not yet satisfied myself as to the feasibility of 
superseding irrigation by deep plowing, 


though 
my strong conviction is that every orchard and 
garden should be thoroughly dug up and pulver- 
ized toa depth of three if not four feet ; and that 
those so treated would thereafter need little, if 
any, artificial watering. I hope to learn further 
on this point. H. G. 


omen igbiewssedion 
From the Independent. 
LADY FRANKLIN. 


Fold thy hands, thy work is over! 
Cool thy watching eyes with tears ; 

Let thy poor heart, overwearied, 
Rest alike from hopes and fears. 


Hopes that saw, with sleepless vision, 
One sad picture fading slow ; 

Fears that followed, vague and nameless, 
Lifting back the veils of snow. 


For thy brave one, for thy lost one, 
Truest heart of woman, weep ! 
Owning still the love that granted 

Unto thy beloved sleep. 


Not for him that hour of terror, 
When the long ice-battle o’er— 

In the sunless day his comrades 
Deathward trod the Polar shore. 


Spared the cruel cold and famine, 
Spared the fainting heart’s despair— 

What but that could mercy grant him? 
What but that has been thy prayer? 


Dear to thee that last memorial, 
From the cairn beside the sea: 

Evermore the month of roses 
Shall be sacred time to thee ! 
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Sad it is the mournful yew-tree 
O’er his slumbers may not wave; 
Sad it is the English daisy 
May not blossom on his grave. 


But his tomb shall storm and winter 
Shape and fashion year by year— 
Pile his mighty mausoleum 
Block by block, and tier on tier. 


Guardian of its gleaming portal 
Shall his stainless honor be, 
While thy love, a sweet immortal, 
Hovers o’er the winter sea. E. H. Whittier. 


—— 
From the Christian Inquirer. 
HEREAFTER. 

“ Hereafter is close at hand.” 


Herearrer! It has seemed afar, 
The strange mysterious land; 

We see its golden turrets gleam, 
And find it close at hand. 


Close at hand—we may not wait 
Long, weary, anxious years ; 

Daily we near the lofty gate, 
Through trials, grief, and tears. 


Daily we near the lofty gate ; 
Beyond, ah! who can tell 

What glories wait for those of earth 
Whose work is finished well ? 


Daily we near the lofty gate— 
The portal of that land 

Wherein dwell friends long entered in, 
A loved and loving band. 


Hereafter ! It is close at hand ; 
Trim we our lamps and wait, 

And pray and watch; at dawn and eve 
Be constant at the gate ! 


— 08> — 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreticn InTELLIGENCE.—By the arrival of the steam- 
ship Canada, we have English news to the 7th inst., 
the latest accounts having been transmitted by 
telegraph to Queenstown, Ireland. Charles Sumner 
was among the passengers in the Canada. 

A telegraphic dispatch from Paris states that the 
British and French governments had completely 
agreed on the basis for the European Congress, and 
that all that remained to be settled was the official 
ratification of the agreement by the British govern- 
ment. Neither the place northe time of meeting had 
been made known. Brussels was thought the prob- 
able place, though late reports pointed to Paris as 
the location. 


Iraty.—The report is reiterated that the Pope has 
promised to grant the reforms in administration re- 
commended by the French Emperor, after the people 
of the Romagna have returned to their allegiance 
to him. 

The four Assemblies of Central Italy were about to 
be called together, to consider the situation of public 
affairs. 

A vague rumor prevailed that Garibaldi, in an 
interview with the King of Sardinia, had declared 
that Italy had been betrayed, and that he would 
head a revolution to protect her liberties, against 
which proceeding the King protested, 


France.—The cholera had appeared among the 
French troops engaged in the expedition against 
Morocco. The number of deaths is stated at 1500, 


| being sometimes 50 per day. 
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The French government, it is said, has resolved to 
establish a naval station on the Red Sea. 


Exectanp.—The Great Eastern arrived at South- 
ampton from Holyhead on the 4thinst. The greatest 
speed attained was nearly 18 miles per hour, and the 
run was said to be more satisfactory than either of 
the previous trips. Rough weather and a heavy sea 
were encountered, and the vessel rolled and dipped, 
slowly and regularly, about 8° each way, sometimes 
leaving one paddle wheel entirely out of water. This 
was attributed to the very light immersion, and hav- 
ing no upper weight to balance the coal below. 

A new steamship, to exceed the Persia by 500 
tons, has been ordered by the Cunard Company. 

The troops to be contributed by India for the ex- 
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about to set off on such an expedition, with 61 com 
panions. He states that they vill have 1500 leagues 
of river to descend, and 100 barbarous nations to pass 
through. 

The conflict in Venezuela between the constitu- 
tionalists and the federalists, appears to have resulted 
in the almost complete triumph of the former, and 
the restoration, for the present at least, of peace in 
that distracted country. The expected war between 
Peru and Equador is also likely to be prevented. 
Owing to a change of government in the latter coun- 
try, and the willingness of the new authorities to 
come to an amicable arrangement, the expedition of 
the President of Peru against Guayaquil has been 
abandoned, and he has returned home. President 


<n. . Lopez, of Paraguay, has sent the British Consul his 
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Somer to China are 6,000 Europeans and 4,00 passports, on account of some difficulty arising from 
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Cuina.—A correspondent of the N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce, under date of Shanghae, 9th mo. 2d, 
states that outbreaks by the Chinese against foreign- 
ers had occurred there and at Ningpo, occasioned by 
the attack and defeat of the English at the Peiho, 
but quiet had been restored. 


Hayti.—Twenty persons have been convicted of 
participation in the late conspiracy against President 
Geffrard, and condemned to death. The island is 
quiet. 

Spary.—An agreement has been made between the 
Pope and the Spanish government, relative to the 
Church property in Spain, and lacks only the assent 
of the Cortes, which is fully expected. This property 
was confiscated to the use of the State in 1835-6, but 
the Pope and clergy have constantly protested against 
that course, and some years ago obtained a concordat 
by which the property was to be restored, but the 
Cortes refused to sanction it. It is now arranged 
that the unsold landed property held by the Roman 
Catholic Church in Spain, the value of which is esti- 
mated at $100,000, shall be sold, and the proceeds 
go into the Treasury, the government giving the 
Church 3 per cent. stocks to a corresponding amount. 
This will settle all difliculties as to the titles of such 
property, and, it is hoped, will have a good influence 
on the prosperity of the country. 


Turkey.—The Commissioners for the settlement of 
the boundary question in Montenegro had been attack- 
ed by the inhabitants and obliged to leave the coun- 
try, but public order had been subsequently re- 
established. 


AvstraLia.—Recent explorations in the northern 
part of the province of South Australia show that the 
interior of the island is not the complete desert that 
it has been supposed. The country explored, as far 
north as 26° 5. latitude, is described as consisting 
chiefly of immense plains, interspersed with numerous 
hillocks from 100 to 150 feet high, from which gush- 
ed springs of pure water, forming frequent streams, 
some of them of considerable size, while the vegeta- 
tion was most luxuriant. The plain was flanked 
by ranges of table-topped mountains about 1,000 feet 
high. 

Cost or Arctic Skarcnes.—It was stated, in a re- 
cent lecture by Snow, formerly second in com- 
mand of one of the British discovery ships, that 9C 
expeditions had been fitted out to search for Sir 
John Franklin’s party, at a cost of £830,000, nearly 
$4, 100, 000, 

Sovrn America.—At a late sitting of the Belgian 
Academy of Sciences, a letter was read from a person 
named Telesphore Lois, dated at Quito,stating that the 
Brazilian and Peruvian governments have promised a 
large reward to whoever shall descend the Amazon 
river from its source to its mouth, and that he was 


Domestic.—The latest accounts;from the Pike’s Peak 


| region state that the provisional government set up 


there had gone into full operation, by the organiza- 
tion of both branches of the legislature. The Gov- 
ernor elect delivered a message, in which he argued 
the necessity of the present government until Con- 
gress shall take action respecting the formation of a 
territorial government. 

A party of surveyors sent out last summer by the 
Land Office to run a base line between Kansas and 
Nebraska, has discovered near the base of the Rocky 
Mountains strata of coal from four to seven feet 
thick, specimens of which have been forwarded to 
Washington. This discovery, should the mineral 
prove of good quality, may be important in connec- 
tion with the question of a Pacific railroad. 

Twenty different lines of street railway have been 
constructed in Philadelphia, nearly all of which are 
in active operation, and the remainder are expected 


|soon to be so. The total length is stated by the 


North American to be about 120 miles. There are 
now in this city nineteen steam fire-engines belong- 
ing to various companies, and one to a private indi- 
vidual. 

The Supreme Court of Appeals in Virginia has re- 
fused a writ of error in the case of John Brown, on 
the ground that the judgment of the Circuit Court is 
right. There appears no reason to anticipate any 
respite or commutation of his sentence or that of his 
companions. Great excitement existed in Charles- 
town the latter part of list week, occasioned by the 
burning of several barns, &c., in the vicinity, and 
the circulation of rumors that an attempt to rescue 
the prisoners was about to be made, by armed men 
from Qhio. These rumors, so far as appears, are 
utterly without foundation, but at the request of the 
cemmanding officer at Charlestown, a body of 40 
troops was sent from Richmond by Gov. Wise. Much 
alarm has been excited in some parts of the South 
by the idea that Brown’s attempt at Harper’s Ferry 
was only part of a widely extended conspiracy, and 
Vigilance Committees have been formed in various 
places, who exercise a close scrutiny of all strangers. 
At Memphis, Tenn., a resident of the neighborhood, 
named Palmer, a slaveholder, has been arrested on 4 
charge of being connected with such a plot. Although 
the sole evidence against him appears to be a letter 
alleged to have been accidentally dropped in a rail- 
road car between Baltimore and Philadelphia, and 
forwarded, anonymously to Gov. Wise, Palmer was 
required to give bail in the sum of $2,500. 

The reports from the Kio Grande are conflicting, 
but there appears reason to believe that no important 
change in the state of affairs had occurred up to the 
4th inst. Federal troops had been ordered thither 
from Norfolk, but the orders have been counter- 
manded, as the latest accounts showed that their 
assistance was not needed. 





